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Sooty Terns in Flight. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


UT in the Gulf of Mexico, sixty- 
five miles from Key West toward 
the setting sun, rise half a dozen 

barren sand-bars from the exquisite tur- 
quoise-blue waters. One of these, Gar- 
den Key, is a government fort and coaling 
station, another is the Loggerhead Key, 
our last outpost toward Cuba and Cen- 
tral America. Other islets are unten- 
anted, save when the great sea-turtles 
crawl; one alone, Bird Key, is preémpted 
by the birds. It would be hard to find a 
more desolate or isolated region. 

It was on a bright May afternoon that 
we reached the fort, whence we secured 
passage to Bird Key, a mile or so away, 
by the kindness of the lighthouse keeper 
who sailed us across in a small catboat 
with our skiff in tow. He left us, bag and 


baggage, upon a dilapidated little pier, 
alone among the birds. As we had ap- 
proached the islet, the chorus of shrill 
cries had grown louder and louder, and 
the fluttering of wings more and more 
apparent. Now they were rising into the 
air in countless swarms, with outcries that 
were almost overpowering in their shrill- 
ness and volume. We had to fairly shriek 
at one another to be heard at all. 

Bird Key has something of a history. 
Many years ago Audubon landed there 
and studied the great bird-colony. Dur- 
ing our Civil War the Key was used by the 
Confederates as a prison-camp. It is 
about an eighth of a mile long and per- 
haps one hundred yards wide, a mere 
sand-bar, pretty well overgrown with bay 
cedar bushes, from two to six feet high. 


Sooty Terns Resting in the Grass. 


There are also a few young cocoanut palms 
and some patches of Bermuda grass and 
cactus. 

Among the island birds are in- 
cluded all the regular inhabitants of Bird 
Key, other than migrants which may 
casually rest upon it. In fact, two kinds 
will embrace all but about two dozen 
individuals. These abounding sorts are 
the sooty and the noddy terns, both birds 
of the tropics, that are found nesting 
only in this one spot 
in all the United 
States. Each is 
about the size of a 
pigeon, slender and 
graceful, with rather 
long, pointed wings. 
The sooty tern is 
deep black in its up- 
per plumage, and 
snowy white below, 
while the noddy is 
dark brownish gray 
all over, save for a 


whitish cap on its 
head. 
The sooty terns 


form the great ma- 
jority of the popula- 
tion of Bird Key. 
My guess would be 
that there were 
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about six to eight 
thousand of them at 
this time. Of the 
noddies there were 
hardly a thousand, 
a great decrease 
from former num- 
bers. Only these 
two species breed on 
the Key. Its only 
other frequenters 
were some two doz- 
en great man-o’-war 
birds that loafed 
around, sunning 
themselves upon a 
certain clump of 
bushes, the wharf, 
or the beacon, when 
they were not  se- 
renely floating in the 
air, or pursuing and 
robbing the terns as 
they came in with 
food secured each morning and afternoon 
in their trips out to sea. 

Though the climate is warm throughout 
the year, it is not until May that the 
feathered hosts arrive from the far South 
at this sandy rendezvous. In the van 
come the noddies, a few about the first of 
May, and the rest within a few days. A 
week later the sooty terns pour in, and it 
is said that within a week of their arrival 
both kinds begin to lay. At the time of 


Noddy on Nest—A Scolding Attitude. 
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our coming nearly 
all the birds had 
eggs and were de- 
voting themselves to 
their family cares. 
Wo reach the 
buildings from the 
little landing - place 
we had to pass 
through a tract of 
bushes, and here it 
was that I saw the 
first nests of the 
noddies. Upon the 
tops or in the forks 
of the bushes, each 
pair had built a 
rather rude, yet 
fairly.substantial, 
platform of sticks, 
only slightly hol- 
lowed, and upon 
each one sat a dark 
gray bird. There 
was something about these graceful little 
creatures that instantly took me by storm, 
a case of love at first sight. The noddy is 
very much like a dove—except for its 
webbed feet—in size, in form, in the soft- 


ness of its plumage, the expression of its 
large dark eyes, and its gentle confiding 
ways. There is no wild affright as the 
stranger approaches. Just a shadow of 
fear is evident, but the birds sit quietly on 
their nests, hoping and trusting, and do 
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A Pair of Noddies on Nest. 


Sooty Tern over Egg. 


not fly unless approached almost within 
arms’ reach. Then they flit gently away, 
alighting upon a neighboring bush until 
the intruder has withdrawn, when they 
return directly to their charge. It seemed 
remarkable to find birds so perfectly tame. 

Here, too, at the outset, we began to see 
the manner of life of the sooty tern. Their 
homes are never upon the bushes, but on 
the ground, either under them or out in 
the open, just above the beach or in other 
open spots. Home- 
making is reduced 
to the lowest terms, 
merely a hollow 
scratched in the 
sand, the work of a 
moment, and all is 
ready for the egg. It 
seems strange that 
both these species 
lay but one egg. If 
robbed, they will lay 
again and again, but 
each pair raises only 
a single chick each 
season. Itisawon- 
derful adaptation of 
Nature that many 
of the sea birds 
which are inedible 
to man andhave few 
natural enemies lay 
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but one egg, while other orders of birds, 
such as ducks and gallinaceous birds, rear 
very large families. The eggs of both these 
terns are about two inches long, of a buffy 
white, with reddish, markings. Generally 
the eggs of the noddy are sparingly marked 
around the larger end, while those of the 
sooty tern are more heavily and com- 
pletely spotted. Of all the thousands of 
nests of both species which I examined 
during my stay, only three or four nests 
of the: sooty tern held as many as two eggs. 

I soon found that, for breeding pur- 
poses, the two species had apportioned off 
the island into separate communities. 
The sooties naturally occupied the greater 
part of the island; the noddies had their 
reservation along the middle and northern 
part of the west shore, looking over 
toward Loggerhead light. To some ex- 
tent the species overlapped, and _ the 
sooties always felt free to fly over ‘‘noddy- 
land,” but there was no interference one 
with the other. I saw no fighting between 
the two species, as such, though any in- 
dividual bird of either kind resented 
intrusion by any other bird too near its 
nest. 

Living as we did right among the birds, 
there were splendid opportunities to ob- 
serve all the details of their interesting 
little lives. Both kinds were continually 
alighting upon the roofs of the buildings. 
Especially did they appropriate the ridge- 
poles as their roosts, and there were nearly 
always lines of them in evidence, both 
kinds peacefully intermingling. I watched 
the pretty home-life of the mates on and 
about the nests, their caressings, and even 
the dropping of the eggs. I was so busy 
photographing during my short stay, that 
I could not take time to watch protractedly 
the accustomed sequence of events, and I 
should have enjoyed remaining with the 
warden throughout the season, watching 
the life and progress of the colony. The 
climate of the Florida Keys is not oppres- 
sively hot, even in summer, just a de- 
lightful, equable condition that makes 
living and sleeping outdoors a constant 
delight. The rainy season was approach- 
ing, as occasional sudden showers began 
to show. But who would mind alternate 
showers and sunshine under such con- 
ditions ? 

Were it not for the sooty terns, this lone 
key would be a quiet spot. The great 


‘““men-o’-war,” seemingly adapted by 
nature for stentorian vocal efforts, are 
practically mute; the noddies also seem 
to have no note other than a weak little 
croak. But the sooties make up for 
other’s lacks with their clarion calls. 
Even when wholly undisturbed, their 
natural nervousness makes it impossible 
for them to be quiet. The great host is 
continually engaged in some alarm. By 
thousands they settle down to their nests 
or upon the sand. Some _ individual 
quarrels with another, and rises with an 
angry scream. A few neighbors take the 
alarm, and then, with furious uproar, 
thousands of wings are fluttering, and 
thousands of voices unite in a tremendous 
shout that seems almost to shake the Key 
upon its coral foundations. The racket 
at length fairly frightens the authors of it, 

and suddenly every voice is hushed in an 
absolute stillness which seems for an 
instant even more impressive than the 
din. But it is only for a moment; again 
the hubbub breaks out, if possible with 
redoubled vigor, as though they had let 
go only to take a stronger hold. All day 
long this goes on, and the visitor becomes 
accustomed to it, though he feels that he 
is being gradually deafened, and is losing 
the power to distinguish minor sounds. 

At dusk there is a general let-up, and 
most of the birds settle down to rest. Yet 
there are always some a-wing, and few 
moments pass without some sort of a cry. 
But it is only an individual voice that is 
heard instead of a chorus. 

The first thing, upon waking, is to phote- 
graph the man-o’-war birds. They have 
been sleeping on some bushes in pretty 
close company withus. Wedo not see them 
go to bed, for at dusk they are still soaring, 
but in the morning we find them quietly 
roosting, some of them not more than 
thirty or forty feet from our couches, on 
a clump of bushes very near the piazza. 
They are late risers, and sit there sleepily 
till some time after sunrise. So I quietly 
set up the camera upon the tripod, with the 
telephoto attachment, and get what views 
I wish, without alarming them, right from 
my very bed! 

At the northern end of the islazd, 
toward the fort, the sooties are partic. 
ularly numerous. They nest all over the 
dry sand above the beach, and every- 
where under the bushes farther back. 
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Large flocks also sun themselves upon the 
beach. As we approach, they rise in 
astonishing numbers. The sun is yet 
low in the east, and lights up their under 
parts, so it is a good time for snapshots, 
the focal-plane curtain shutter being set 
with a slit of about a quarter of an inch, 
and the spring wound some fifteen clicks, 
giving an exposure of about one five- 
hundredths of a second. The negatives 
secured are bound to be full of birds— 


have flown; some, surprised upon their 
nests, refuse to turn tail to the invader, 
and stay upon the nest, bristling up with 
a show of bravado, almost allowing them- 
selves to be handled. We can easily take 
snapshots at them, but I prefer to set up 
my 4 x 5 long-focus upon the tripod, using 
the shorter member—12-inch focus—of 
my double anastigmat at a distance of a 
yard or two, with a medium stop and a 
very brief timed interval, and secure a 


Sooty Terns Sunning Themselves on Bird Key Beach. 


unless, indeed, we aim down at our feet! 
Still the birds keep rising from the bushes, 
an inexhaustible supply. Some of them 
are in such a hurry that they get tangled 
in the branches, and we take one or two 
of them in our hands, freeing them and 
letting the frightened creatures fly away. 

Eggs are lying everywhere, in any sort 
of a situation. Some of the sooties, in 
fact, lay on the plank walk that runs east- 
ward from the hospital building. So, 
careful not to trample upon them, we 
stroll off through openings into the middle 
of the bushy tract. Most of the sooties 


fully exposed soft detailed picture, even 
the veinings of the feathers showing. 

After a few moments of hovering and 
screaming, the confiding though nervous 
little sooties, whose eggs lie all about us, 
begin to alight, first at some little dis- 
tance, but soon, if we keep perfectly still, 
within three or four yards. When quite 
a company of them have thus gathered, 
the focal-plane shutter drops with a bang, 
and up they all go, to return again very 
soon, and then steal quietly to their nests, 
some of which are in plain sight, others 
under the nearby bushes. 
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Man-o’-War Birds and Noddies on Wharf. 


The noddies and man-o’-war birds love 
to roost on the pier in the morning sun, 
though, somehow, the sooties do not seem 
to relish the company. There they sit, 
as usual, perhaps twenty noddies and half 
a dozen of the big, hooked-billed, long- 


~~ 


winged pirates. Though at times un- 
friendly, the similarity of their dark 
plumage—perhaps—gives these otherwise 
unlike birds a sense of common interest, 
and they now sit together as though 


always the best of friends. The big 


A Wharf Full of Noddies. 


Noddies Flying and Alighting,. 


fellows are not over tame, so, from the 
nearest bushes, about fifteen yards away, 
we use the telephoto on them—or else my 
longest focus, 18-inch lens; for I find that 
I can ordinarily get a better, clearer and 
larger picture of a bird by an enlargement 
from this rapid exposure than from a 
direct print from the negative made with 
the slow and unwieldy telephoto. Then, 
upon my knees, head covered with the 
focus-cloth, I crawl slowly nearer and 
nearer. The movement is so gradual 
and the object so nondescript that they 
are not alarmed. At length I am quite 
near, and make an exposure. 

From here it is but a few steps to the 
centre of abundance of the breeding 
noddies. Most of their nests are upon 
the bushes, just above the beach, or on 
bunches of cactus. Many of the noddies 
fly up as we approach, but they soon 
settle down again upon the bushes or on 
their nests. Their quietness is in strange 
contrast with the conduct and tempera- 
ment of the sooties. In photography now 
we may do about anything we wish. Here 
is a nest where the male stands close 
beside his partner as she broods. Possibly 
he may fly up as I focus, about a yard 
away, but he will soon be back, and the 
picture is easily secured. Meanwhile, 
thus engaged, coat brushes against 


another nest close by, with a little setting 
hen upon it. She does not fly, but bristles 
up and croaks her feeble little remon- 
strance. I stroke her on the back, and 
no sooner do my fingers touch her than 
she is off. But when the egg is nearly 
hatched we could lift her off without a 
struggle, and, replacing her, she would 
continue brooding, without showing any 
alarm. From this trait, Linneeus, the 
great naturalist who named the species, 
Galea the noddy, Anous stolidus—stupid 
fool, it means. I am inclined to resent 
having any such epithet applied. 

So we can go on, as long as we wish, 
photographing the noddies around us— 
in flight; on the bushes; over the egg; 
beside the egg; tail cocked prettily; rolling 
the tongue; looking down or up; the 
croaking, scolding posture, when noddy 
strikes the attitude of the cawing crow 
(pretty little sea-crow); and many other 
quaint poses. But, really, it is hard to 
tell when to stop this photography. Iam 
sure, even if I were to remain on Bird Key 
the livelong season, I should find some- 
thing new to photogr raph every day—as 
long. as the plates lasted. In the three 
days and a fraction that I was there I 
managed to keep my enthusiasm under 
some sort of restraint, and only exposed 
one hundred and fifty-six plates! 
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